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STATEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY .. . 


The Board of School Trustees of the School City of Gary believes that every human being is unique and 
valuable and, therefore, has some special contribution to make to our society. In keeping with this belief, 
the School City seeks to create an environment in which the potentials of every student can develop to the 


fullest possible extent. 


The Board further believes that it is the right of every child to develop and bring forth all the talent and 
aptitude that is in him, and that it is the responsibility and duty of the schools to provide the climate and 


guidance which will assist him in this development. 


The Board views the average thirteen years of experiences Gary children have within the context of public 
schools as a period of preparation for the years that will follow; and it, therefore, believes that every 
young person who graduates from a Gary high school should on that day be competent and confident 
enough to begin the next phase of his life with a sense of well being and an appreciation of himself and 


of his fellow men. 
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SCHOOLS ARE FOR KIDS 


aS 


Dr. Gordon L. McAndrew, 
Superintendent of Schools 


To the Community: 


The point of view of this Annual Report is based on the philosophy 
that "schools are for kids.'' Simply put, this philosophy argues 
that - in the final analysis - the justification of a school 
system is to serve the welfare of children and that decisions 
about programs, organization, staffing, and facilities must be 
decided in terms of the contribution these decisions make to the 
learning of our children. 


lt assumes that all of us have faith that students can learn and 
that we share a commitment to make that faith a reality. It 
expects the best from both teacher and student and is satisfied 
with no less. 


Over the past three years, the overall achievement of our elementary 
school children has improved noticeably. The reasons for this are 
hard to isolate. Certainly, part of it is due to programs such as 
are described in this report. Ultimately, however, the credit must 
go to teachers and other staff members dedicated to improving the 
learning of children in this community. 


The challenge before us now is to build on what we have started. 


Sincerely, 


O dn wil 


Gordon McAndrew 
GMcA:rd Superintendent of Schools 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Dr. Haron J. Battle, 


Assistant Superintendent 
for Educational Services 


Dr. Battle provides general direction, support and coordination for all divisions of the educational pro- 


gram, including: 


Instruction 

Special Services 

Research 

Career [Education 

Continuing [ducation 

Elementary and middle school districts 
High schools 


Developmental Programs 


He also works with the Assistant Superintendent for Business Services and the Director of Personnel in 
providing leadership for: 


Budget development and control 


Planning for new facilities 


Staff assignment, evaluation and professional development 


Relations with employee organizations 


Planning and assessing applications of data processing 


Community relations 


NEW PROGRAMS IN THE GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The crucial foundations for reading and language 
skills, upon which later success in school and in 
adult life is largely determined, are laid in the pri- 
mary grades. By the end of grade three, a child 
without these skills is in serious trouble academi- 
cally. For this reason, it is essential that major 
attention be given to the development and imple- 
mentation of comprehensive early childhood pro- 


grams. 


Gary’s educational program is based on two re- 


lated priorities: 


1. Teaching the fundamental skills with particu- 
lar emphasis on reading and language develop- 


ment. 


2. Developing in children positive attitudes and 
motivation for learning. 


These are reciprocal objectives -- success in learn- 
ing encourages positive attitudes and vice versa. 


THIS WE NOW HAVE 


Presented on the next few pages of this Annual 
Report are some of the programs introduced into 
the Gary schools during the last several years. 
Many were sponsored by Federal funds, some by 
the Model Cities Education Component, several 
by money from private foundations and in con- 
junction with local universities, in addition to the 
monies provided by the School City of Gary. The 
majority of the programs have been initiated in 


the early grades. 


EARLY LEARNING 


Gary's Early Learning program for 3 and 4-year olds recognizes that comprehensive programs are essen- 


tial if the learning disabilities of some children are to be overcome. 


BABER EARLY LEARNING CENTER 


A school for 3-year olds under the direction of the Model Cities [Educational Component is housed at 
the Baber Youth Center. Sixty children are enrolled in an unstructured but well-organized environment 
of learning. Also, at the Baber Center is an Early Learning program for 4-year olds. Three hundred 
children are actively engaged in learning through special emphasis on oral language, perceptual motor 
and self-concept development. These children are bused from the attendance areas of Lincoln and Nort- 
on Schools. 


PULASKI EARLY LEARNING CENTER EARLY LEARNING FOR HANDICAPPED 


A grant was awarded to the School City from the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
to plan and begin a program for handicapped 


Concentration is the name of the game! It takes 
a lot of manipulation -- along with concentration 
to make those pieces fit. Kyes and fingers are be- 
ginning to measure. Kinesthetic, eye-hand coordi- 
nation and a problem- solving opportunity are pre- 
sent in this learning situation. The program at the 
Pulaski Early Learning Center, funded by Title 


4-year olds. School City will cooperate with the 
Trade Winds Rehabilitation Center and the Lake 


County Association for Retarded Children in the 


I, is so designed that three adults, a teacher, an 
aide and a parent volunteer support each other in 
teaching the concept of the day. 


selection and placement of children for the pro- 
gram to be funded by the National Institute of 


Health. 


WASHINGTON EARLY LEARNING CENTER 


Thirty youngsters are attending the Early Learning Center housed in Trailer Five at the Washington 
Elementary School. Funded by a supplementary grant from Title I ESEA, this program uses the Pea- 
body Language and Numbers Kit. 


PARENT - CHILD MOBILE CLASSROOM 


Gary's newest and most creative approach for pre-schoolers is the Parent-Child Mobile Classroom which 
takes schools on wheels to the community. There are two such units serving the Ambridge and Locke 
School areas. Each classroom is self-contained and serves 20 children and 20 parents one hour a day four 
days a week. Funded by ESEA Title III, two important objectives are to strengthen the parent-child re- 


lationship and to promote better parent-teacher relationships when the children start regular school. 


GARY’S HEAD START PROGRAM — The Nation’s Best 


An evaluation team from HEW and OEO rated 
Gary’s Head Start as one of the best educational 
programs they had seen in the United States. The 
program at Lincoln School for four-year olds runs 
from September to June. Enrollees are children 
who meet the poverty guidelines or come from a 
bilingual home, and who will be eligible to enter 
school in the fall. Also eligible are children living 
in kindergarten attendance areas not served by 
other pre-school centers. The program encour- 
ages growth in expression, confidence, discipline 
and curiosity; gives the child many chances to suc- 
ceed and provides an opportunity for him to meet 
with teachers, other adults and children in a 


wholesome, learning situation. 


EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Other programs in early elementary education, especially Title I-Instructional Improvement and citywide 
efforts in kindergarten for school readiness, have extended into real achievements for all children. Pilot 
testing of social studies materials, cuisenaire mathematics rods, the AAAS science programs and addition- 


al reinforcement items for developing decoding skills have been added during the last school year. 


Although much work remains to be done, an effective over-all start has been made in major revisions of 
educational opportunities for children ages 3 to 8. Results to date are very positive and other plans -- 


still on the drawing boards -- hold promise of even greater educational gains in the future. 


READING 


ga All children are creative. The spark must be 

kindled, fostered and nurtured if it is to develop 

to its full potential. One of the opportunities for 

creativity is through language -- both spoken and 

gaindrops Are Falling ' written. As an outgrowth of PROJECT READ, 

Project — self-expression is valued, stimulating experiences 
’ + are planned and guidance is provided. 
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PROJECT READ in Gary has developed into a 
perfect partnership between the student, teacher, 
paraprofessional, parent and community. Schools 
participating in this program are Chase, Doug- 
lass, Dunbar, Jefferson and Miller. PROJECT 
RIEAD is an individualized reading approach us- 
ing programmed linguistic materials. The pro- 
gram has special appeal to the underachiever since 
the materials help the pupils gain needed confi- 
dence in their ability to succeed. The student 
works at a rate dictated by his own ability in the 
program. He participates individually and active- 
ly; the self-reinforcing materials allow each child 
to succeed at his own pace. 


Post Tribune Photo 
PERCEPTUAL READING PROGRAM 


Many children with reading difficulties have shown signs of perceptual problems. A team of teachers at 
Aetna School designed a special program for their 2nd grade remedial reading students using gross 
motor (muscle) activity; visual motor (eye) exercises; and auditory (listening) activity using tapes pre- 
pared by Behavioral Research Laboratories. The Perceptual Reading Program is divided into two seg- 
ments -- an individualized approach to reading plus the perceptual motor training program to master 
eye-hand control and improve body coordination both basic to learning to read. 


‘ 


Educational progress has begun to take place over the past several years as evidenced by the following: 
Since 1968 the overall achievement of students citywide, in the basic skills of reading and 
mathematics, has improved. 

During this same period, reading achievement of children in ESA Title I elementary 


schools (14 out of 33 schools) has improved dramatically -- even though the percentage 


of children from low-income families in these schools increased from 30% to 32%. 


PER CENT AT OR ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGES - TITLE I SCHOOLS 


Word Paragraph Word Study 
Year Reading Meaning Vocabulary Skills 
1968 22 18 32 37 
1971 52 39 47 59 


MATHEMATICS — INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTION - IPI 


IPI is an instructional system based on a set of behavioral objectives correlated with diagnostic instruments 


and curriculum materials, plus teaching techniques. The mathematics curriculum introduced in 1970 at 


Franklin School includes these thirteen specific areas -- Numeration, Place Value, Addition, Subtraction, 


Multiplication, Division, Combinations of Processes, Money, Time, Systems of Measurement, Geometry, 


Iractions and Special Topics. 


CUISENAIRE RODS 


For years, geography has been taught with the 
aid of maps and globes to help children visualize 
relative distance between two points on earth. 
Now this same approach is being applied to the 
study of elementary mathematics with much suc- 
cess. The growing interest in manipulative ma- 
terials for teaching mathematics confirms the 
well- established role of the Cuisenaire rods in in- 
troducing mathematical concepts to children. Cui- 
senaire colored rods are one of the newest mater- 
ials now used by children to increase mathemati- 
cal awareness. 


Each student in the program at Glen Park School 
worked with his own set of colored rods and en- 
gaged in the discovery of numerous mathematical 
relationships. With the visual images and the 
muscular and tactile sensing experience developed 
from working with the rods, children easily see 
otherwise difficult mathematical concepts. 


As an exact model for whole numbers, fractions, 
positive and negative numbers, the rods are used 
by the children in any elementary level to provide 
needed concrete experience for the comprehension 
of abstract theory. 


PROJECT SEED (Special Elementary Education for the Disadvantaged) 


Project Seed is a cooperative endeavor between Indiana University and the School City of Gary conduct- 


ed at Drew and Williams Schools. It is a supplement to the regular mathematics program. Algebra and 


other higher mathematics topics are taught by the discovery method and the goal is to help raise the 


self-image of the student through success in abstract mathematics. 


SCIENCE — SOCIAL STUDIES 


A.A.A.S. 


Kindergarten teachers at Marquette, Beveridge, 
Franklin and Washington Schools used a process 
approach in the instruction of Science in an effort 
to improve reading readiness skills for their stu- 
dents. The science processes are governed by be- 
havioral objectives and comprise the following: 
Observing, Classifying, Using Space-Time Rela- 
tionships, Using Numbers, Measuring, Predict- 


ing, and Making Inferences. 


M.A.C.O.S. (Man: A Course of Study) 


Funded in part by the Anderson Foundation, a division of a Gary-owned company, M.A.C.O.S. was in- 
troduced as a social studies course last year at Tolleston, Pyle and Beveridge. The content of the course 
is man: his nature as a species and the forces that shaped and continue to shape his humanity. Teachers 
and students explore together the roots of man’s social behavior through the study of selected animal 
groups and examination of a remote human society very different from our own. Using film and other 
visual materials. written material and enactive devices -- such as games -- M.A.C.O.S. provides enough 
range of media to involve children of varying aptitudes and creates an opportunity for students to gather 


and organize data in ways similar to those of the social scientist. 


DEEP RIVER 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION CENTER 


Deep River is located on 144 acres of land with 
trees, birds, wildlife, flowers and water where the 
children can study and experience plants, animals 
and geology. Each week several hundred Sth 
graders from throughout the city are bused to 
this outdoor classroom for two days. [The picture 
shows students stocking an animal feeder which 
they had built. 
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ART 


Student creativity is nurtured through printing, 
graphics, constructions, arts and crafts, sculpture 
and clay, weaving, and art appreciation. Gary 


businesses and libraries encourage school use of 


their gallery facilities. The philosophy of art in- 
struction in the Gary schools is diversity and con- 
tinuity. Students are offered a range of visual ex- 
periences before they reach junior high school and 
every medium of expression helps them develop 


psychomotor skills. 


Post Tribune Photo 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Gary's P.E. program is sequential: grade school 
students progress from basic motor skills develop- 
ment to the junior. high exploratory program 
where a variety of physical activities include the 
fundamentals of lifetime sports. High school of- 
fers electives with emphasis on sports destined to 
be useful throughout life. The program provides 
for physical growth and development, agility, 
flexibility, coordination and the characteristics of 
courage, initiative, poise, self-reliance and self- 


control. 


1] 


MUSIC 


Inspiring a sense of beauty and positive response 
in students using a range of experiences in singing, 
playing instruments, directed listening and crea- 
tive activity is the goal in developing consumers 
of good music. Kindergarten through high school 
students are exposed to the structure of music and 
its elements. Music is unique as a subject because 
once the student discovers his particular instru- 
ment, he is able to achieve the immediate satisfac- 
tion of making music. For some, this compatibil- 
ity has helped to maintain emotional equilibrium. 
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CONTRACTED CURRICULUM CENTER 


Performance contracting -- contracted curriculum -- accountability -- all are terms used to describe the pro- 
gram at Banneker School. In September, 1970, Banneker School opened as a non-graded school where the 
students attend classes in a number of “learning centers.” Individualized programmed BRL-Sullivan pro- 
grams are an important component of the reading and mathematics curricula. Many other commercial 
materials are also used, however. 


Of great potential significance is the staff effort to develop a comprehensive “Banneker Program” which 
can be replicated in other schools. It is important that the “system” developed there be capable of dissem- 
ination. 


Under the agreement with School City of Gary, the contractor -- Behavioral Research Laboratories -- 
will bring the achievement scores of the students up to or above national grade level averages in reading 
and mathematics. At the end of three years, the firm will refund to the School City the fee paid for any 
child who has not achieved at or above national averages as determined by an independent evaluator. The 
second year at Banneker began last September, and we are optimistic that future results will bear out the 
present promise of progress. Final evaluation should properly be made at the conclusion of the experiment 


in 1974. 
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BILINGUAL PROGRAM 


Bilingual education programs have resulted in 
gains for Gary's Latin-American children. 1.Q.'s 
for grade schoolers enrolled in bilingual (Spanish 
and English) classes have risen 20 points since 
September, 1970. Materials are presented to the 
children in both languages with the result that 
one-third of the pre-schoolers in the program are 
ready to learn to read. Classes are offered to pre- 
school children in the Jefferson, Spaulding and 
Brunswick School areas. 


K-8 students participate in the TESOL (teaching 
English as a second language) program a half day 
and attend regular classes the other half day. 
Students in grades 9-12 participate the full day in 
the TESOL program using both regular text- 
books and the specialized second language books. 


These programs are funded under ESEA-Title 7. 
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NEW JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


ADVANCEMENT SCHOOL 


Located in one of the Froebel School buildings, the Advancement School serves underachieving seventh 
graders who need strengthening in the communication skills and in mathematics. The staff employs the 
multidisciplinary approach to individualize learning for over one hundred students. Photography, special 
field trips, club activities, individual tutoring and a parent organization sustain pupil interest. This pro- 
gram is under the direction of the Model Cities Educational Component. 


EDISON EXPERIMENT 


The faculty, students and parents worked together to provide a “‘living curriculum” at 
Edison School this past year. In a unique Memorandum of Understanding between the 
Gary Board of School Trustees and the Teachers Union, teachers had six 45-minute classes 
a day giving an additional period of instruction time to each student. Shorter lunch hours 
made it possible for group faculty planning periods. The student body was divided into 
nine teams -- each team having the freedom to operate almost as a mini school within the 
school. In a survey conducted in the planning stages, parents and students were given a 
chance to state their views on curriculum, dress codes and better communication with the 
staff. Parents asked for more emphasis on citizenship, respect and responsibility; the stu- 
dents for specific academic courses, driver training and swimmng. This experimental idea, 
planned by the entire staff, is dedicated to the idea that “students are important people.” 


SECOND CHANCE HIGH SCHOOL 


The Martin Luther King Academy is housed ina 
Broadway street center and is a satellite of 
Roosevelt High School. Sponsored by the Model 
Cities Educational Component, the Academy was 
established for high school drop-outs and _at- 
tempts a second chance for a number of students 
to work for high school diplomas, prepare to take 
the G.E.D. test, or enter the vocational stream. 
The enriched curriculum is based on inquiry ses- 


sions and field trips related to the student's goals. 
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COREG #rF 


The CORE 777 program was initiated at West 
Side High School in 1969. Its purpose is to make 
school interesting to potential drop-outs, as evi- 
denced by grades, by basing the curriculum on the 
interest or motivation of the pupil rather than as 
indicated in curriculum. It is only after students 
have expressed or agreed upon general interest in 


a topic (such as pollution, busing, election pro- 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Independent study was instituted on a try-out 
basis during the 1970-71 school year in all Gary 
senior high schools. The purpose was to explore 
the merits of courses which encourage students 
to be responsible for choices of educational goals, 
procedures for learning and evaluation. Students 
were selected on the basis of their evident matur- 
ity and sense of responsibility after submission of 
a study proposal. It was felt that ability -- beyond 
not be 


the level of basic skills -- should a pre- 


requisite. 


14+ 


cedures) that math, history, English and science 
courses needed to complete the study are planned 
by the teachers. 


The picture below shows West Side students tally- 
ing responses from a pre-primary survey in a re- 
cent local election. Their predictions came the 
closest to the actual results of any other survey. 
This success provided proof that high school stu- 
dents can be as capable of providing sophisticated 


services as professionals. 
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The role of the teacher was that of a facilitator 
who, as an expert in the learning process and use 
of resources, could guide students in their pro- 
jects. Teachers prepared for the program by at- 
tending in-service meetings the previous spring. 

Schools and courses offered for juniors and sen- 
and Mann -- 
West Side 


Wirt -- American Literature; Roosevelt -- Core 


ors were as follows: Emerson 


Government and Economics; and 
program in American History and Literature; 
Wallace had programs for sophomores -- English 
(World Literature) and for seniors -- Govern- 


ment and kconomics. 


NYC — Neighborhood Youth Corps 18-YEAR OLDS REGISTER TO VOTE 


School City’s Neighborhood Youth Corps is a Gary high schools served as sites for the registra- 
tion of students who will be 18 years old by the 


November, 1972, election. Registrars were made 
; available by the Lake County Voter Registration 
order to stay in school until they can graduate. Board, and the students completed the process in 


the senior government-economics classes. 


work-training program designed to provide mean- 
ingful jobs for students in need of earnings in 


NYC enrollees are assigned to work in schools, 


in various departments of the Civil City and for This project was in further implementation of one 
many non-profit agencies. They receive $1.60 of Gary's educational goals for 1971-72 to help 
per hour and work 10 hours a week during the strengthen instruction in government to help the 


new young voters’ and to encourage more stu- 


school year and 26 hours a week during the sum- , ' 
dent involvement in community affairs. 


mer phase of the program. 
The social studies departments in the various 
, schools assumed responsibility for coordinating 
people are employed during school months and this project and helping approximately 2,500 
3,000 work in the summer months. 18-year olds register to vote this year. 


Funded with Federal monies, about 300 young 


HIDDEN TALENT 


The talents of young people who have grown up in poverty are not always easily identifiable by tradition- 
al methods of test scores and grades). HIDDEN TALENT, School City’s Educational Talent Search, is 
one of the 68 HEW funded projects throughout our nation designed to provide to the target population 
an avenue by which they can find the resources necessary to explore their expressed or unexpressed desires 
and ambitions. 


HIDDEN TALENT is a counseling service which provides information, motivation, counseling and 
supportive help to persons who wish post-high school training. The project assists its clients in gaining 
admission and financial aid to enroll in colleges, vocational schools, or job training programs. Because 
of the small professional staff, the project focuses on high school juniors, seniors, graduates and drop- 
outs. An increasing number of veterans are also seeking and receiving assistance. 


The HIDDEN TALENT office is located at Garnett Achievement Center and has counseling stations 
at Emerson, Mann, Roosevelt, West Side and Martin Luther King Academy. Since its initial funding in 
1969, the Educational Talent Search Project staff has counseled more than 1,200 young people of whom 
more than 427 have enrolled in colleges and received scholarships or financial aid. 
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CAREER CENTER 


The major goal of the Career Center is to equip 
young people and adults with the knowledge and 
skills necessary to get a job, keep a job and ad- 
vance on that job. By concentrating on the de- 
velopment of salable skills and by providing 
guidance, training and placement in cooperation 
with business, labor and management, the aim is 
to match each individual’s abilities and interest 
with occupational demands and opportunities. 


Courses currently available at Gary’s Center in- 
clude: Building Construction and Maintenance, 
Business and Commerce, Communications, Ex- 
tractive Industries, Health and Personal Services, 
Marine Trades, Mechanics and Metalworking, 
Protective Services, Technology, and Textiles and 
Leather. 


CAREER QUEST, for incoming 7th graders, and ONWARD BOUND, for incoming 11th graders, 


were State-funded 1971 summer programs for prospective Career Center students. The program gave 


them an opportunity to be involved in each of the various technical and vocational areas for several days. 


School City’s radio station WGVE-FM not only 
offers students courses in communications, it per- 
forms a vital service to the Gary area by broad- 
casting educational programs during the school 
week. Also, of particular interest recently has 
been the live broadcast of Gary School Board 


meetings. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


School City provides services designed to assist students who have physical, intellectual, perceptual, emo- 
tional, social or behavioral problems; communication difficulties, and severe reading disabilities. Students 
may be referred for any persistent problem in school adjustment including chronic truancy, economic de- 
privation, parental neglect or abuse, failure to achieve up to capacity, incapacitating fearfulness or anxiety, 
belligerant or withdrawn behavior, drug experimentation or need for outside placement. 


Psychologists and social workers from the pupil personnel department evaluate the children referred for 
service. On the basis of findings, a prescriptive educational program is developed. Support services for 
the child and his family are provided or mobilized, and consultation is offered to classroom teachers and 
school administrators. 


The Special Services Division administers special education programs for children who have physical 
handicaps, visual or auditory impairment, mental retardation, perceptual handicaps, emotional disturb- 
ances, or who are homebound. Also, there are programs which provide health counseling and guidance 
to pupils, parents and school personnel to help prevent communicable diseases and to promote sanitary 
environments, as well as programs of instruction in health and safety. 


GARNETT ACHIEVEMENT CENTER PROGRAMS FOR THE DEAF 

An example of the work done by the Special Edu- Classes are held at Kuny and Bailly for the hard- 
cation Department is the program for diagnosis of-hearing and deaf children. Here they learn 
and treatment of children at the Garnett Achieve- to become independent and contributing citizens 
ment Center. There are many children in Gary equipped with pre-vocational experiences, com- 
with varying types of social maladjustments which, munication and social skills, and academic studies. 
if not dealt with in the lower grades, can become These youngsters are trained in oral and manual 
serious in the upper grades. A staff of 35 attends communication methods, speech reading and spec- 
to the needs of about 225 children at the Center. ific academic skills in order to be integrated into 
There are also prescriptive education courses de- selected subject areas with hearing children. The 
signed for those youngsters who can remain in Sequential Program for the Deaf is federally 
regular classes. funded under Title VI. 


NORTON PARK SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Housed in a wing of Norton School are fifty children with physical handicaps. There they receive a regu- 
lar program of studies for their grade level, plus occupational and physical therapy prescribed for each 
student to help with small muscle training and coordination. A staff of four teachers, physical therapist, 
occupational therapist, and a physical education teacher tends to the needs of these special children. 
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TWO SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE ADULTS AND THE COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE CENTER 


This Center is a former Broadway furniture store which has been literally and dramatically transform- 
ed. The staff, Model Cities residents and volunteers have painted, reconstructed and created rooms, 
space and programs for all ages. Over 800 residents are enrolled in 18 courses, including Drama, Music, 
Black History, Sewing, Cooking, Modern Dance, Charm, Arts and Crafts, Communications and West 
Indies Culture. The Richard Gordon Hatcher Art Gallery, the largest Black art gallery in Indiana, in- 
cludes 100 art objects and paintings. Funded under Title I, the Center is administered by the Model 


Cities Education Component. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 


The Career Opportunities Program seeks to im- 
prove education in city and rural schools serving 
- low-income children by recruiting and training 
people -- mostly from low-income backgrounds -- 
to work as auxiliaries and teachers in a variety of 
new and existing programs. Adults entering this 
project are people with or without a high school 
diploma or college degree. Most of them are 
from low-income backgrounds and about half are 
Vietnam veterans. VISTA community volunteers 


would also qualify. 


Federally funded under the Education Profession- 


al Development Act, this program encourages 


men and women to start their careers in educa- 
tion at whatever level their abilities and interests 
permit and then follow a career lattice to more 
responsible, more remunerative or more interest- 


ing jobs in low-income area schools. 


The local school districts design training pro- 
grams jointly with community organizations, com- 
munity colleges and nearby universities. Training 
combines academic study toward the AA or AB 
degree or high school equivalency with classroom 
work in schools supervised by experienced person- 
nel. It is hoped that this type of program will 
help increase the pool of trained educational per- 
sonnel at all levels. There are 180 aides enrolled 


in Gary’s program this year. 


FEDERAL FUNDS HELP SCHOOL CITY OF GARY EDUCATE THE CHILDREN 


Source of Funds 


Elementary & Secondary 
Education Act 


Name of Program and Purpose 


Pre-School - Pulaski Early Learning; Instructional Improvement - K & 1; 
Health and Transportation; Summer Programs in Post-Kindergarten 


Amount Received 


Title I and TESOL. 12, 624 students $ 1, 236.613 
Title II Instructional Materials - Library Books and other Media Material 47, 061 
Title III Parent-Child Mobile - 160 students 67, 000 
Title VI Sequential Program for the Deaf - provides funds for programs to 
meet the special needs of handicapped children 34, 000 
Title VII Pre-School Kindergarten Bi-Lingual Program - provides limited funds 
to school districts to improve skills for children of other cultures - 
228 children 116, 400 
Education Professional Career Opportunities Program - 180 aides 300, S00 
Development Act-Part D 
Title I Carryover Bilingual Pre-School; Instructional Improvement; Special Services, 
Enrichment - 8, 605 students 107, 642 
Title 1 Supplementary "C" Washington Early Learning Center - special grant for areas with a high 
percentage of poverty - 36 students 19, 040 
Economic Opportunity Act of Pre-School Headstart for children and their parents under grants from 
1964 - Title IIA the Office of Child Development - 320 students 230, 000 
Higher Education Act of 1965 - Talent Search - provides funds to identify qualified youths with financial 
Title IVA or cultural need with an exceptional potential for post-secondary 
educational training - 426 students 51, 000 
Handicapped Children Early Pre-School for Handicapped Children - to demonstrate exemplary 
Education comprehensive services to young handicapped children - 45 students 49, 608 
Title VIC 
Criminal Justice Provides liaison between school and courts 14, 500 
The Demonstration Cities and Model Cities Education Component; Child's World of Discovery; Early 
Metropolitan Development Learning; Advancement School; Martin Luther King Academy; 
Act of 1966 ° Community Resource Center - 1, 228 students 800, 000 
Title I 
Manpower Development and Trains unemployed out-of-school youth and adults for non-professional 99, 644 
Training jobs 
Title I 
Title I] 
Economic Opportunity Act Basic Education for Adults 63, 827 
of 1964 : 
Vocational Education Act Vocational Exploration 
Talent Quest 111, 341 
Onward Bound 47, 078 
Vocational Aptitude Testing 13,178 
Economic Opportunity Act Neighborhood Youth Corps - In-School work training program to 
of 1964 encourage youth to complete high school education - 1, 042 students 267, 520 
I-B 
ESEA Right to Read - career-oriented program for high school students 6,785 
Title II (one school) 
TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS RECEIVED FOR THE ABOVE PROGRAMS $ 3, 682, 737 
Note: The State Department of Education concurs, evaluates and/or administers the majority of these programs. 


Dollar amounts shown are for the 1971-72 school year. 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 


Dr. Robert W. Schaerer, 
Assistant Superintendent 


for Business Services 


Dr. Schaerer, with the assistance of his supervisors, oversees the business activities of School City which 


include: 


Preparation of the budget and accounting for all funds 


Maintenance of all property and provision for 


custodial services for all buildings 
Construction of new buildings 

Purchasing supplies, materials and equipment 
Transportation of students 

School lunch program 

Data processing 

Payroll and employee benefits 


Operation of the central warehouse and central 
office services such as mail, telephone and duplication services 


Insurance for buildings and personnel 
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